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COMPULSORY  LOCAL 
INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  introduction  into  the  last  two  Mississippi  legislatures 
of  a  bill  to  compel  life  insurance  companies  to  invest  within 
the  State  a  certain  proportion  of  their  reserves  has  caused 
me  to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  to  this  subject.  The 
result  of  this  deliberation  is  a  deeper  conviction  on  my  part 
that  these  legislatures  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  both  bills  by 
a  majority  of  three  or  four  votes  to  one. 

We  understand,  of  course,  what  is  meant  by  the  reserves. 
They  are  those  funds  created  by  reserving  or  saving  up  a 
part  of  each  premium  paid  and  accumulating  such  parts  in 
one  fund  and  improving  the  same  at  interest.  These  re¬ 
serve  funds  are  created  and  held  in  trust  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  policyholder,  to  make  certain  that  each 
policy  issued  by  a  company  will  be  paid  at  maturity,  and 
amounts  roughly  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid.  In  any  discussion  of  the  idea,  therefore,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  policyholder  who  is 
primarily  interested  in  these  reserve  funds,  and  any  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  enactment  of  compulsory  investment  laws 
should  be  analyzed  carefully  to  see  whether  or  not  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  passage  of  such  comes  from  the  policyholders 
themselves  or  whether  it  comes  from  special  interests  that 
hope  to  benefit  by  the  passage  of  such  laws.  In  other 
words,  it  will  always  be  pertinent,  in  considering  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  ask  from  whom  does  the  demand  for  the  passage 
of  such  laws  come  ? 

As  you  know,  the  orthodox  compulsory  investment  prop¬ 
osition  is  that  companies  shall  be  forced  to  invest  within  a 
State  in  certain  specified  securities,  usually  State,  county 
and  municipal  bonds  and  real  estate  mortgages,  a  certain 
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proportion  of  the  reserve  funds  held  in  trust  by  them  to 
protect  their  policies  issued  to  and  held  by  residents  of  that 
State. 

The  Mississippi  State  Senate  of  1912  had  this  proposal 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  under  consideration  for  several  weeks, 
and  its  insurance  committee  submitted  ten  strong  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  enacted,  as  follows : 

“1st. — Because  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  unduly  limit  the  security  to  be  taken, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  hamper  the  legitimate  control  of 
business  and  of  the  funds  belonging  thereto. 

“2nd.— The  foregoing  reason  applies  even  more  strongly 
to  insurance  companies  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  funds  in 
their  hands  and  hold  them  for  the  benefit  of  policyholders 
and  beneficiaries. 

“3rd. — Because,  in  our  judgment,  the  experience  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  under  this  bill  would  be  that  of  Texas  under  the 
Robertson  law,  which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill,  and  which  had  the  effect  to  cause  the  withdrawal 
from  Texas  of  twenty-six  of  the  largest  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  that  State,  and  deprived  that  State  of 
tremendous  funds  for  loan  and  investment  purposes  and 
produced  a  great  loss  of  revenue. 

“4th. — Because,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  legislation  of  this  character.  The  insurance  companies 
now  are  investing  and  loaning  large  sums  of  money  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  the  course  of  natural  business,  and  because  of 
the  advantage  and  inducements  offered  by  the  State,  these 
investments  are  increasing  daily,  but  adverse  legislation 
seeking  to  control  and  force  the  investment  of  funds  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions  contrary  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of 
the  funds  would  have  the  effect  not  only  to  prevent  further 
investments,  but  probably  would  cause  a  complete  with¬ 
drawal  of  all  investments  and  loans  already  made. 

“5th. — It  is  our  judgment  that  the  measure  would  not 
produce  good  and  substantial  effects,  nor  achieve  the  ends 
aimed  at,  but  even  if  it  did  have  any  effect  of  this  kind, 
it  might  create  a  fictitious  and  compulsory  demand  for  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  securities,  the  owners  of  which  would  raise 
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the  alleged  values  and  cause  loss  to  be  imposed  upon  trus¬ 
tees  of  companies. 

“6th. — Because  there  is  a  large  number,  aggregating  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  Mississippi  citizens,  the  heads  of  families  and 
substantial  taxpayers,  who  are  now  employed  by  these  in¬ 
surance  companies.  If  the  insurance  companies  are  driven 
from  the  State  a  large  percentage  of  this  desirable  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  lost  to  the  State  and  follow  the  employing  com¬ 
panies  out  beyond  its  borders. 

“7th. — Because  the  Robertson  law  of  Texas  has  not 
achieved  the  ends  aimed  at  or  desired,  and  is  to-day  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  unacceptable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

“8th. — Because  if  the  standard  insurance  companies  were 
driven  from  the  State,  our  people  would  have  to  rely  upon 
new,  untried,  in  some  cases  experimental,  companies. 

“9th. — Because  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  life  insurance 
companies  are  now  leaving  and  investing  in  Mississippi,  not 
only  the  greater  portion  of  the  annual  collections,  but  are 
being  attracted  by  our  general  investments  and  by  choice 
individual  opportunities  offered  here  and  there,  and  that  to 
this  general  selection  should  be  left  open  all  the  investments 
in  the  State,  and  not  be  limited  to  a  few  fixed  and  selected 
by  rigid  and  arbitrary  statute. 

“10th. — It  is  our  judgment  that  legislation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  not  sound  in  principle  or  in  furtherance  of  wisest 
and  safest  public  policy.” 

The  bill  was  killed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  seven.  It  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 

This  year,  in  1914,  the  insurance  committee  of  our  House 
of  Representatives  reported  against  the  measure,  and  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  House  on  a  minority  report, 
where  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one. 

I  regard  any  attempt  by  a  legislature  to  put  a  fictitious 
value  upon  any  particular  class  of  securities  as  both  un¬ 
sound  and  unfortunate.  The  fact  that  compulsion  is  re¬ 
quired  or  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  sell  any  kind  of 
securities  brings  into  question  at  once  the  value  of  such 
securities.  This  is  axiomatic,  and,  I  presume,  as  a  general 
proposition  will  not  be  disputed.  Insurance  companies  are 
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not  different  from  other  lines  of  business  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  object  to  being  forced  to 
invest  their  funds  in  a  statute-selected  security. 

Financiers  who  have  money  to  loan,  and  with  enough  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  their  business  a  success,  may  always  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  seek  the  most  profitable  fields.  This  is  as  nat¬ 
ural  as  for  water  to  seek  its  level.  The  first  element  always 
considered  is  safety,  and  next,  what  can  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  in  return? 

The  securities  of  any  State  of  the  kind  usually  enu¬ 
merated  in  typical  compulsory  investment  bills  will  always 
find,  naturally,  a  market  with  life  insurance  companies. 
That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  amounts,  larger,  I  believe,  than  would  be  secured 
under  any  compulsory  bill,  have  been  and  are  still  being  in¬ 
vested  in  the  southern  and  western  States. 

Oklahoma,  a  State  similar  in  all  respects,  except  size,  to 
Texas,  shows  as  far  back  as  1911  investments  in  real  estate 
mortgages  by  the  foreign  life  insurance  companies  of  $22,- 
176,000.  At  that  time  this  amount  was  equal  to  147  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Oklahoma  reserves.  Cannot  that  State  be 
quoted  with  perfect  consistency  to  illustrate  what  can  be 
accomplished  without  a  compulsory  investment  law  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  claim  so  often  made  for  Texas  that  the  investments 
of  life  insurance  companies  in  that  State  are  made  because 
of  the  presence  there  of  a  compulsory  investment  law? 
And  cannot  Oklahoma  point  to  this  record  of  investments, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  undoubtedly  much  larger  than 
it  was  in  1911,  as  a  reason  why  a  State  is  better  off  without 
a  compulsory  law,  when  it  is  considered  that  Texas,  which 
is  four  or  five  times  larger  than  Oklahoma,  does  not  get, 
even  with  a  compulsory  investment  law,  as  high  a  per  cent, 
of  its  reserves  invested  as  does  Oklahoma?  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  other  western  States  who  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  compulsory  investment  idea,  also  make  rela¬ 
tively  as  favorable  a  comparison  with  Texas  as  does 
Oklahoma. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  in  comparing  investment 
statistics  that  from  an  investment  standpoint  there  are  few 
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States  the  equal  of  Texas.  It  is  an  empire  in  extent,  with 
many  cities  and  big  towns  and  millions  of  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land,  and  with  that  greatest  of  southern  pests,  the 
boll  weevil,  largely  overcome,  and  no  longer  hanging  as  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  land.  Texas  should  be  in  position,  by 
reason  of  these  natural  advantages,  to  claim  even  a  higher 
percentage  of  investments  than  its  neighboring  States,  and 
any  comparison  to  be  fair  should  take  these  facts  into 
consideration. 

In  advocating  measures  which,  if  enacted,  would  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  business,  prudence  dictates  that 
care  should  be  exercised  so  that  nothing  be  done  whereby 
any  present  healthful  flow  of  capital  would  be  checked  or 
stopped.  Capital  is  timid,  and  its  investment  difficult  to 
enforce  by  any  kind  of  legislation.  It  may  be  tolled,  but 
not  driven.  Instead  of  coercive  measures,  many  States,  and 
Mississippi  among  the  number,  have  found  from  experience 
that  reasonable  inducements  for  its  entrance  is  the  wiser 
and  better  course. 

If  it  is  a  good  policy  to  force  investments  from  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  specific  securities,  why  should  not  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  all  other  lines  of  business,  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  trust  companies,  for  instance,  where  are  de¬ 
posited  large  amounts  belonging  to  orphans  and  wards  in 
trust  funds,  and  numerous  other  enterprises  that  could  be 
mentioned?  While  it  is  a  common  policy  in  the  laws  of 
many  States  relating  to  the  investments  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  savings  banks  and  other  trust  funds  to  prohibit  the 
investment  of  those  funds  in  certain  speculative  securities, 
no  proposal  has  yet  been  made  in  any  other  line  of  business 
except  life  insurance  to  force  the  investment  of  funds  in 
the  specified  securities  of  a  particular  locality. 

If  compulsion  is  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  a  State  by  stat¬ 
ute,  can  any  just  reason  be  offered  as  to  why  life  insurance 
companies  should  be  thus  singled  out  for  its  application, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  our  midst,  actively  pursuing  their 
business?  When  the  theory  is  applied  exclusively  to  life 
insurance  companies  and  to  no  other  form  of  trust  funds, 
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does  this  not  impress  you  as  being  a  dangerous  type  of  class 
legislation  ?  Does  any  one  seriously  question  the  soundness 
of  the  belief  which  many  of  us  hold,  that  the  more  success 
life  insurance  companies  meet  with  in  any  particular  com¬ 
munity,  the  better  off  is  the  community?  Does  any  one 
deny  that  when  the  breadwinner  purchases  a  life  insurance 
policy  for  those  dependent  on  him  he  has  done  a  com¬ 
mendable  thing?  I  have  never  heard  this  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  until  Texas  passed  the  Robertson  law  I  had 
never  heard  the  theory  advanced  that,  because  he  happened 
to  pay  his  premiums  to  a  company  whose  head  office  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  outside  the  borders  of  his  State,  he  and  his 
company  were  engaging  in  a  transaction  which  was  in  any 
way  reprehensible  or  which  called  for  any  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  on  the  part  of  his  home  State.  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  our  citizens  to  take  out  life  insurance  in  reputable,  re¬ 
sponsible  companies,  then  why  should  we  seek  to  penalize 
the  policyholder  by  compelling  the  officers  of  the  company 
he  is  in  to  invest  the  company’s  funds,  not  in  those  legal 
investments  which  appeal  to  them  as  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  company  and  the  policyholder,  but  in  a  special  favored 
form  of  security  named  by  a  legislature?  Why  should  we 
adopt  coercive  measures  which  are  objected  to  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  which  he  is  a  part,  or  why  should  we  dictate  the 
channels  through  which  the  very  life  blood  of  the  policy 
shall  flow  without  the  semblance  of  a  consultation  with,  or 
consent  by,  the  policyholder,  the  most  vitally  interested 
party  to  the  contract? 

The  company  has  made  a  legal  contract  with  him  to  pay 
the  face  of  his  policy  in  the  event  of  his  death,  or  a  fixed 
sum  on  maturity,  plus  the  earnings,  and  in  addition  is 
morally  bound  to  make  the  best  possible  investment  within 
its  discretion  to  secure  that  result.  This  it  must  do  or  break 
faith  with  him.  The  sacred  obligations  of  this  trusteeship 
upon  the  part  of  the  company  officers,  we,  as  supervising 
officers,  should  emphasize  and  should  not  look  with  favor 
on  legislative  attempts  to  interfere  with  it. 

These  bills,  if  enacted  into  law,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
actually  jeopardize  and  endanger  the  contracts  of  life  in- 
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surance,  in  that  they  would,  by  declaring  by  statute  how 
and  where  money  shall  be  invested,  tend  to  relieve  the  com¬ 
panies  of  their  responsibility  of  safeguarding  the  funds  of 
the  policyholders.  Whether  that  is  the  intention  or  not,  that 
will  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results  if  the  matter  is  left  to 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  forty-eight  separate  States,, 
in  every  one  of  which  partisan  politics  too  often  holds  the 
central  position,  and  where  money  for  investment  is  needed 
in  varying  degrees. 

Should  this  legislation  become  general,  we  may  expect  the 
legislative  will  to  act  differently  in  different  States,  and  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  forced,  according  to  the  favor  with  which 
any  particular  legislature  looks  upon  any  particular  class  of 
securities.  This  is  inevitable. 

The  principle  once  admitted,  the  question  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  and  subject  to  changes  by  each  succeeding  legis¬ 
lature,  which  could  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  which 
had  to  be  invested  at  its  pleasure,  and  strike  out  some  forms 
of  securities  and  insert  others  which  were  temporarily  in 
favor.  Stability  would  be  destroyed,  and  a  kind  of  shuttle¬ 
cock  system  devised  in  its  stead. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  more  in  accord  with  good 
business  principles  to  continue  the  custody  of  this  trust  with 
the  custodians  who  are  made  such  under  the  contract  with 
those  most  interested,  leaving  the  responsibility  where  it 
properly  belongs  and  permitting  them  to  determine  what 
are  safe  and  profitable  fields  for  investment?  They  have 
done  pretty  well  with  that  branch  of  the  subject  up  to  the 
present.  Don’t  you  think  they  are  in  a  better  position  to 
continue  to  pass  on  this  important  matter  than  can  forty- 
eight  legislatures  acting  separately,  at  different  times,  and' 
moved,  perhaps,  by  varying  motives?  You  who  have  poli¬ 
cies,  ask  yourself  that  question.  Competition  between  the 
companies,  each  being  interested  in  making  the  best  show¬ 
ing,  can  be  depended  upon  to  safeguard  the  policyholders* 
interest  and  secure  the  best  results  for  them. 

If  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  for  instance,  should 
recognize  by  statute  the  principle  of  controlling  the  invest¬ 
ment  of,  say,  50  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  fund,  thus 
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removing  the  question  from  the  business  domain  and 
placing  it  in  the  realm  of  politics,  what  assurance  could  be 
given  that  Alabama,  Georgia  or  Arkansas  would  not  raise 
the  figures  to  100  per  cent.,  or  more,  and,  besides  discomfit¬ 
ing  the  companies  of  all  other  States,  catch  some  of  the 
Mississippi  companies  in  the  net? 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  so  far  Texas  is  the  only- 
one  of  the  forty-eight  States  to  try  the  experiment,  and  it 
has  been  before  the  country  for  many  years,  yet  more  than 
twenty-five  States  have  voted  down  the  proposition  em¬ 
phatically.  In  citing  the  glories  of  the  Texas  achievement, 
why  leave  unmentioned  the  other  twenty-five  States  and  the 
enormous  investments  of  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
many  southern  and  western  States  that  have  no  compulsory 
investment  law? 

One  of  the  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  this  law  is 
that  it  will  create  a  market  for  securities  and  investments 
made  thereunder  and  enhance  their  values.  Granted  that 
this  would  be  one  result,  can  it  be  contended  that  the  policy- 
holders’  interests  would  be  best  subserved  or  improved 
through  speculation  of  this  kind?  Can  it  be  said  that  a 
State  has  the  moral  right  to  use  their  money  to  boost  prices 
and  to  invest  it  therein  at  the  enhanced  values?  Strange 
reasoning  that!  Somebody  must  unquestionably  get  the 
worst  of  bargains  of  that  kind.  Both  cannot  be  the  gainers, 
else  there  would  be  no  losers.  Successful  trading  I  have 
never  heard  predicated  on  lines  of  that  kind.  If  you  and 
T  swap  horses,  you  cannot  get  the  best  of  me  to  my  benefit, 
nor  I  of  you  to  yours.  So,  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  any  undue  inflation  in  values  caused  by  this  use 
of  the  policyholder’s  money,  while  it  might  benefit  other 
interests,  would  correspondingly  prove  a  losing  game  for 
him. 

It  requires  an  expert  to  pay  the  fiddler,  fiddle,  dance  and 
keep  step  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Splendid  as  they  may 
be  in  other  respects,  I  question  if  the  legislatures  of  our 
various  States  are  equal  to  that  feat. 

Would  the  resultant  effect  of  a  transaction  like  that  be 
your  idea  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  trust  obligations 
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should  be  discharged  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  were  the 
guardian  of  a  number  of  minor  children,  as  some  of  you 
doubtless  are,  and  had  a  good-sized  sum  of  money  to  in¬ 
vest  for  them,  and  decided  to  buy  bonds  of  some  descrip¬ 
tion,  howT  would  you  proceed  in  order  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  the  children?  Would  you  first  take  steps  to  boost 
the  available  securities  to  a  higher  level  than  a  fair  market 
value,  or  would  you,  like  good  business  men,  take  the  re¬ 
verse  course  and  quietly  proceed  without  the  blare  of  trum¬ 
pets  to  make  the  purchases  at  the  lowest  possible  prices? 
That  would  not  be  an  investment  of  insurance  reserves,  but 
if  there  is  any  essential  difference  I  would  like  it  pointed 
out. 

If  you  did  not  pursue  the  latter  course,  when  your  re¬ 
ports  of  stewardship  were  submitted  to  the  chancellor  you 
would  be  called  on  by  him,  and  properly  so,  for  the  reasons^ 
If  you  could  not  satisfactorily  comply,  you  would  have  a 
hard  time  getting  an  honorable  discharge  from  that  court. 

The  fact  that  in  the  handling  of  trust  funds  for  minors 
the  guardian  must  make  honorable  accounting  to  the  court, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  insurance  investments  this  character 
of  accounting  is  not  required,  in  no  sense  alters  the  case 
or  lessens  the  responsibility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases 
it.  While  the  guardian  works  under  an  actual  bond,  the 
companies  are  contract-bound  and  honor-bound  to  handle 
the  investments  to  the  best  possible  advantage  of  their  stock 
and  policyholders.  And  as  supervisors  of  these  companies 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  respect  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  not  seek  to  urge  legislation  which  would  lessen 
the  responsibilities  of  their  officers. 

Any  plan  or  law  tending  to  boost  and  inflate  municipal,, 
county,  levee  district  or  State  bonds  or  mortgages  might  add 
to  their  value,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  this  advan¬ 
tage  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  policyholder.  He  may 
perchance  be  a  patriot,  but  it  is  not  patriotic  or  generous 
in  us  to  ask  him  to  be  the  victim  of  any  such  scheme  of 
public  financing  as  that. 

Does  the  policyholder  deserve  that  kind  of  treatment 
under  a  contract  purchased  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
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children?  Should  his  effort  to  relieve  them  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  want  after  he  is  gone,  to  create  a  fund  for  their 
benefit,  to  educate  his  children,  thus  fitting  them  for  bet¬ 
ter  citizenship,  be  the  object  of  such  legislative  action? 

Don’t  forget  that  this  insurance  constitutes  part  of  his 
estate,  and  frequently  little  or  nothing  else  is  left  by  him. 
It  has  been  properly  termed  the  “poor  man’s  estate.”  It  is 
well  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  in  considering  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  any  other  estate  subject  to  legislation  of  this  kind? 
If  not,  why  should  there  be  this  distinction  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  a  life  insurance  policyholder? 

The  one  State  in  the  Union  where  these  considerations 
have  weighed  lightly,  it  would  seem,  and  which  maintains 
a  compulsory  investment  law  upon  its  books,  is  Texas. 
Every  person  who  advocates  such  a  law  points  to  Texas  as 
evidence  of  its  value. 

Let  us  see  whether  from  evidence  on  record  any  person 
or  interest,  except,  perhaps,  local  Texas  companies,  has 
been  the  gainer  by  the  passage  of  the  Robertson  law  there. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  revenue.  What  has  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Texas  been  in  this  regard?  The  year  that  law 
was  passed  there  the  revenues  from  the  foreign  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  were  $194,079.  Of  this  amount,  $161,904 
was  paid  by  companies  which  withdrew  from  Texas  on 
account  of  the  passage  of  this  law.  The  State,  therefore, 
had  an  immediate  loss  of  this  last  amount.  For  these  fig¬ 
ures,  see  page  203  of  the  Texas  report  of  1906-07.  In  the 
1913  Texas  report,  at  page  62,  five  years  later,  the  total  col¬ 
lections  from  all  the  legal  reserve  companies  doing  business 
in  Texas  were  $85,314,  and  this  great  loss  in  revenue  was 
not  made  up  by  the  domestic  companies  which  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  meantime.  In  the  1906-07  report,  page  208, 
it  is  shown  that  Texas  collected  from  the  domestic  life  com¬ 
panies  in  that  year  but  $1,698,  whereas  in  1913,  as  shown 
on  page  62  of  that  year’s  report,  these  figures  had  only  in¬ 
creased  to  $6,774.98.  Say  what  you  will  about  the  good 
of  this  law  to  the  State,  the  fact  remains  that  the  State  of 
Texas  has  been  out  many  thousands  of  dollars  every  year 
since  this  law  went  on  the  books. 
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For  the  insurance  year  closing  February  28,  1914,  the 
Mississippi  insurance  department  collected  and  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  the  sum  of  $242,834,  being  $75,000  in 
excess  of  collections  ever  made  before  in  one  year.  Within 
the  past  eight  years  the  receipts  of  the  department  have 
doubled  and  the  office  is  now  the  best  revenue-producing 
department  in  the  State  government.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  States  needing  this  revenue  to  deliberately  run 
the  risk  of  losing  it. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  companies  would  only  withdraw 
from  a  State  that  passed  such  a  law  as  a  matter  of  spite, 
and  some  would  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  companies 
have  no  moral  right  to  do  this,  and  that  such  action  is  not 
fair  to  their  policyholders  in  the  State  which  passes  such 
a  law.  I  do  not  share  this  view.  Life  insurance  companies 
are  merely  privileged  to  do  business  in  a  State.  They  pay 
for  that  privilege  when  they  pay  their  premium  and  other 
taxes. 

The  advocates  of  the  bill  in  my  State  pointed  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Texas  as  an  argument  for  its  passage,  and 
quoted  the  insurance  commissioner  of  that  State  extensively 
as  showing  the  benefits  coming  therefrom.  Now,  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  among  the  critical  opponents 
of  the  law,  experimental  though  it  be,  under  which  many 
Texas  companies  have  been  organized  and  are  now  operat¬ 
ing.  He  would  naturally  put  the  best  face  on  the  question, 
and  would,  certainly,  in  common  fairness,  desire  to  give  the 
measure  every  possible  chance  to  succeed.  Texas  stock¬ 
holders  have  a  right  to  demand  this  of  him. 

But  there  is  much  that  can  be  said  on  this  question  that 
he  has  discreetly  left  unsaid.  He  could  tell  you,  if  he  would, 
how  many  of  these  Texas  companies  had  paid  dividends 
and  how  many  had  not;  what  proportion  of  their  surplus 
had  been  absorbed  and  how  much  remained.  That  would 
have  been  enlightening  information,  directly  bearing  on  the 
point,  and  most  interesting  reading  to  some  of  us  at  this 
time,  though  it  might  not  have  been  pleasing  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  of  twenty  Texas  com¬ 
panies  which  were  promoted  since  the  Robertson  law  was 
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enacted,  besides  a  capital  paid  in  of  $4,302,650,  there  was 
also  a  surplus  paid  in  amounting  to  $3,332,015.  Of  this 
surplus  there  remained  December  31,  1912,  but  $2,254,359, 
or  a  loss  over  a  year  ago  to  Texas  stockholders  of  $1,077,- 
656,  and  from  common  report  the  loss  at  this  time  is  greater 
still.  In  other  words,  besides  losing  a  revenue  to  the  State 
of  something  over  $100,000  a  year,  the  passage  of  this  law 
has  taken  over  a  million  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  Texas 
citizens.  This  is  getting  away  with  money  pretty  fast.  The 
advocates  of  this  measure  always  skip  these  little,  important 
facts. 

Fortunately,  these  sources  of  information  are  open  to 
those  who  desire  to  be  informed.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  letter  received  by  me 
in  December,  1913,  from  a  member  of  a  firm  of  large  real 
estate  dealers  in  Texas  and  other  kinds  of  securities.  He 
says :  “The  enactment  of  the  Robertson  law  and  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  old  line  companies  was  the  direct  cause  of 
Texas  suffering  more  than  her  share  of  loss  to  the  pro¬ 
moters’  gain,”  and  adds  further:  “As  badly  as  Texas 
needed  money  for  the  development  of  her  resources,  her 
citizens  were  not  able  to  contribute  such  vast  sums  of  money 
for  the  formation  of  companies.”  On  this  line,  apparently 
taking  only  the  figures  from  fifteen  Texas  companies,  he 
says  this :  “Fifteen  Texas  companies  drew  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  Texas  citizens  $2,557,550  for  capital  and  $1,887,013 
for  surplus,  aggregating  $4,444,663  put  up  in  cash.”  He 
says  of  this  amount  of  money  that  “A  great  many  of  these 
shares  of  stock  were  sold  in  rural  districts,  where  people 
were  in  need  of  better  homes  and  live  stock  were  suffering 
for  shelter.  Just  why  these  shares  in  new  and  untried  com¬ 
panies  should  sell,  even  at  par,  is  not  explained,  but  the 
fact  is,  all  were  sold  at  a  premium,  and  in  some  cases  at 
three  times  par  value.  The  result  is  that  on  December  31, 
1912,  only  $987,647  of  the  $1,887,013  surplus  was  left.” 
“In  other  words,”  he  says,  “if  the  promoters  had  not  made 
the  shareholders  put  up  this  large  surplus  in  cash  the  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  would  have  been  impaired  $889,366.” 

That  much  of  this  Texas  history  would  be  repeated  in 
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every  State  passing  a  compulsory  investment  law,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  greater  degree,  is  my  firm  opinion.  The  profes¬ 
sional  promoters  and  would-be  saviours  of  the  State,  patri¬ 
ots  and  lovers  of  mankind !  would  come  in  droves  and  prey 
upon  your  people  and  my  people,  as  they  always  do  under 
such  alluring  circumstances,  endeavoring  to  organize  new 
life  companies  and  selling  our  people  stock  ranging  in  prices 
from  two  for  one,  and  up,  many  of  which  would  never 
reach  the  point  of  paying  any  dividends,  sold  for  money 
that  was  badly  needed  and  drawn  from  other  channels, 
where  it  would  not  only  have  been  earning  a  reasonable  in¬ 
terest,  but,  in  addition,  would  have  been  circulated  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  State  for 
the  common  good. 

I  well  know,  and  some  of  you  do,  what  these  professional 
promoters  do  for  a  country,  and  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  secure  from  people  in  the  sale  of 
stock.  We  had  an  experience  with  them  in  Mississippi  that 
will  be  lasting,  and  I  trust  will  never  be  repeated,  before 
the  law  of  1912  was  enacted,  placing  them  under  the  rigid 
supervision  of  the  department  of  insurance.  Since  then 
they  have  sought  greener  pastures. 

With  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  investment  law, 
which  would,  in  my  opinion,  drive  most  of  the  foreign 
life  companies  from  any  State,  as  it  did  in  Texas,  their 
eyes  would  be  longingly  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  State 
taking  such  action.  They  would  go  there  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  with  sleek  tongues  and  smooth  logic ;  patri¬ 
ots  who  would  feign  to  save  the  people  from  the  foreign 
octopus  by  organizing  them  into  home  companies. 

Few  of  these  would  have  any  other  real  object  than  the 
large  commissions  derived  from  the  sale  of  stock.  That 
accomplished  for  one  company,  they  would  undertake  to 
organize  others,  if  their  reputation  held  out  that  long — 
if  not,  they  would  hike  to  States  where  they  were  not  so 
well  known.  All  are  not  of  this  type,  but,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say,  a  large  percentage  of  the  professional  promoters 
smack  strongly  thereof,  having  an  eye  single  to  their  com¬ 
missions,  and  frequently  securing  them  in  exorbitant  meas- 
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ure — all  of  which  is  put  up  by  a  too-confiding  people.  Pro¬ 
motion  being  their  business,  they  have  a  wonderful  faculty 
for  discovering  the  most  profitable  fields. 

After  the  stock  is  sold  at  two  or  three  to  one,  they  ex¬ 
pect  the  home  men  to  organize  the  company  and  make  it 
a  success.  In  fact,  the  names  of  these  aforesaid  ‘‘home 
men”  are  extensively  used  by  them  to  induce  sales  and  catch 
the  unwary.  They  would  not,  in  many  instances,  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  after  this,  for  two  reasons : 

First,  the  legitimate  insurance  business  is  too  slow  for 
them,  and  promotion  schemes  are  more  profitable  and  af¬ 
ford  much  quicker  money. 

Second,  the  men  left  with  the  burden  of  organizing  and 
developing  the  company,  and  sometimes  with  the  bag  to 
hold,  would  not  care  to  be  further  associated  with  many 
of  them.  Legitimate  insurance  business  and  stock  promo¬ 
tions  do  not  make  good  yoke-fellows. 

In  Mississippi  I  welcome  all  legitimate  young  companies 
which  may  be  properly  organized,  but  I  do  not  wish  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  State  burdened  with  a  flock  of  these  young  in¬ 
surance  companies  organized  under  these  high-pressure 
methods,  knowing  that  a  large  proportion  will  never  reach 
the  point  where  a  dividend  can  be  paid. 

Experienced,  conservative  management  is  necessary  for 
success  and  dividends,  and  where  companies  are  organized 
under  these  high-promotion  methods,  that  kind  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  and  is  the  rock  on  which 
many  companies  are  wrecked,  as  all  successful  insurance 
men  will  tell  you.  Of  the  two  propositions,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  would  have  the  most  disastrous  effect,  running 
out  the  old,  conservative  companies,  or  the  attempts  to  or¬ 
ganize  new  ones  to  take  their  places. 

Mississippi  wants  all  the  life  insurance  companies  that 
can  be  successfully  organized,  and  where  promotion  is 
secondary  to  that  object  and  for  which  proper  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  secured,  and  no  other  kind.  She  knows  that 
more  than  this  would  not  only  be  dangerous  for  the  men 
putting  up  the  money,  but  would  be  perilous  in  the  extreme 
to  the  insuring  public.  She  doesn’t  want  to  build  this  struc- 
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ture  by  oppressive  legislation  that  would  run  out  the  com¬ 
panies  that  have  been  here  all  these  years  and  whose  State 
agents  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  their  State  plants 
and  who,  naturally,  do  not  want  them  destroyed  at  one 
fell  blow. 

There  is  no  field,  except  perhaps  banking,  where  experi¬ 
ence  and  conservatism  count  for  so  much  as  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  a  life  insurance  company.  One 
successfully  managed  life  insurance  company  is  a  great  in¬ 
centive  for  the  organization  of  others,  and  per  contra  un¬ 
successful  ones,  or  of  doubtful  success,  have  a  greater  effect 
the  other  way.  Few  life  companies  pay  any  dividends  on 
stock  until  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  many  of  them 
not  so  soon,  and,  sad  to  say,  a  considerable  per  cent,  never 
pay  any  at  all.  So,  ye  stockholders,  don’t  be  disappointed 
if  you  have  to  wait  until  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  year 
before  getting  returns  on  your  insurance  stock.  This  is  a 
point  that  is  never  emphasized  and  is  usually  overlooked 
by  stock  salesmen.  If  they  are  heeded  in  their  illustrations 
of  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  older  and 
successful  companies,  organized  years  ago  under  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  from  those  existing  now,  the  purchaser  of 
a  few  shares  of  life  insurance  stock  might  expect  soon  to 
become  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  perchance  a  millionaire. 

These  promoters  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  They  give 
all  a  chance!  The  widow’s  money  jingles  as  merrily  in 
their  pockets  as  that  of  the  banker  or  capitalist.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  is,  be  careful  of  introducing  a  proposition  which 
naturally  leads  to  this  condition. 

And,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  argument  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  investment  law  is  the  alleged  favorable  results  in 
Texas,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  defects  in 
the  reasoning  which  have  occurred  to  my  mind.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  claim  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Robertson  law 
that  it  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  investments  of  the 
licensed  foreign  life  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  Texas  of  over  $12,000,000  between  December  31,  1908, 
and  January  31,  1913.  This  was  the  claim  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  and  Table  No.  24,  at 
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pages  182  and  183  in  the  38th  annual  report  of  the  Texas- 
Department,  was  waved  on  high  as  substantiating  this 
claim.  I  have  examined  this  table  carefully,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  urge  is,  why  were  the  investments  on 
January  31,  1913,  of  the  licensed  foreign  companies  not 
compared  with  the  investments  this  class  of  companies  had 
in  Texas  in  July,  1907,  the  year  the  Robertson  law  went 
into  effect,  instead  of  December  31,  1908,  as  set  forth  in 
the  table,  this  being  a  year  and  a  half  after  many  of  the 
companies  had  left  the  State?  If  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to* 
be  sought  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
the  whole  story  should  be  told,  and  if  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  Robertson  law  is  causing  more  investments  to  be 
made  in  Texas  than  would  have  been  made  without  it,  then 
a  person  studying  the  question  has  an  absolute  right  to 
speculate  on  what  investments  would  have  been  made  in 
Texas  if  the  law  had  not  been  passed.  Hence,  we  cannot 
take  the  $12,000,000  of  seeming  gain  in  investments  as  abso¬ 
lute  without  finding  what  the  loss  was,  about  which  the 
table  is  very,  very  silent. 

The  comparison  should  have  been  instituted  between  the 
amount  of  the  investments  of  foreign  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  which  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  law  caused 
many  of  them  to  withdraw,  and  the  amount  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  those  remaining  now.  The  table  in  the  38th  an¬ 
nual  report  referred  to  shows  that  on  December  31,  1908, 
the  total  investments  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  law  of  all  the  foreign  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  Texas  were  $7,182,915.  But  nowhere  in  that 
table,  or  in  any  other  publication  of  the  department,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  is  it  set  forth  what  the  investments  of  the 
companies  were  in  this  same  class  of  securities  at  the  time 
the  twenty-three  companies  withdrew.  The  only  answer  I 
have  been  able  to  find  as  to  what  these  investments  were 
in  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Robertson  law 
is  in  a  compilation  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  and  set  forth  by 
him  in  an  address  to  the  Texas  Welfare  Commission  in 
1912.  The  figures  from  the  various  companies’  records  col- 
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lected  and  arranged  by  him  show  that  in  the  securities  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  Robertson  law  solely,  and  not  taking  into 
account  other  Texas  investments  not  recognized  by  the  law, 
there  were  invested  in  1907  by  the  foreign  companies  in  the 
State  $18,848,400.  Now,  the  total  investments  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1913,  of  the  foreign  companies  that  stayed  in  Texas, 
according  to  the  table  above  referred  to,  were  but  $19,236,- 
231.50,  so  that  if  a  true  comparison  were  made  between 
what  existed  in  Texas  in  1907  and  what  exists  there  to¬ 
day,  it  would  be  found  that,  instead  of  increasing  invest¬ 
ments  in  Texas,  the  Robertson  law  has  actually  retarded 
them.  The  great  majority  of  the  twenty-three  companies 
which  went  out  of  Texas  have  not  returned  and  are  not 
investing  there,  and  that  is  why,  after  a  period  of  substan¬ 
tially  seven  years,  life  insurance  investments  in  Texas  have 
all  but  stood  still,  and  instead  of  the  apparent  increase  of 
$12,000,000  in  investments  by  the  foreign  life  insurance 
companies  since  the  passage  of  the  Robertson  law,  as 
adroitly  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  table,  there  should 
be  set  down  merely  the  paltry  increase  of  less  than  $400,- 
000,  a  very  pitiful  showing  indeed. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  foreign  com¬ 
panies  that  stayed  in  Texas  had  invested  no  more  than  the 
Robertson  law  required  them  to,  there  would  be  no  increase 
whatever,  but  a  very  large  decrease  since  1907.  This  can 
be  seen  at  once  if  you  will  but  compare  the  investments  of 
the  companies  with  their  Texas  reserves,  as  set  forth  in 
the  table  referred  to.  You  will  see  that  three  of  the 
strongest  foreign  life  insurance  companies  have  invested 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  required.  All  investments  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  the  Robertson  law  would  compel,  of  course, 
were  made  by  the  companies  voluntarily,  and  hence  cannot 
be  credited  to  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  reserves,  amounting  to  $9,509,515.77, 
of  all  the  foreign  life  insurance  companies  in  Texas  on 
December  31,  1912,  taking  the  figures  from  the  table  re¬ 
ferred  to,  would  be  $7,132,136.  This,  then,  is  all  of  the 
$19,000,000  investment  of  the  foreign  companies  which  can 
be  credited  to  the  Robertson  law.  Thus  it  is  seen  that,  as 
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against  $18,484,000  voluntarily  invested  in  1907  by  the  for¬ 
eign  life  insurance  companies  before  the  law  went  into 
force,  in  January,  1913,  the  highest  investment  in  Texas 
securities  this  law  could  have  forced  was  $7,132,136.  The 
difference  between  this  amount  and  the  $19,000,000  actu¬ 
ally  invested  at  that  time  by  the  foreign  companies  must  be 
treated  for  what  it  was— a  voluntary  investment,  and  in  no 
sense  caused  by  the  Robertson  law. 

All  of  this  merely  shows  that  if  Texas  had  left  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  alone  and  had  not  by  this  adverse  legis¬ 
lation  caused  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  responsible  and 
financially  able  companies,  the  State  would  have  received 
in  investments  far  more  than  it  has  from  the  few  foreign 
companies  left  within  its  borders.  It  cannot  be  answered 
that  the  organization  of  home  companies  caused  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  Texas  of  the  same  amount  of  money  that  would 
have  been  invested  there  by  the  foreign  companies — this 
for  the  reason  that  Texas  money  invested  in  Texas  by 
Texas  citizens  is  at  best  no  more  than  taking  the  money 
from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other.  What  is 
necessary  to  relieve  a  borrowing  State  like  Texas  or  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  or  any  other  southern  or  western  State,  is  to  have 
money  brought  into  the  State  from  the  outside.  That 
Texas  has  not  been  getting  much  of  this  money,  which  it 
so  sorely  needs,  is  evidenced  by  the  high  interest  rate  which 
continues  in  that  State.  It  seems  to  be  undisputed  that  the 
farmers  of  Texas  cannot  get  6  per  cent,  money.  The  Texas 
Welfare  Commission,  which  in  1912  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  held  many  hearings  to  learn  of  the  operation  of 
the  law,  reported  as  follows : 

“During  the  few  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans  on  both  farm  and 
city  property  in  this  State  was  gradually  declining.  This  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  however,  the  rate  has  been  increased  from  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the 
rates  charged  on  $10,000,000  of  Texas  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  owned  by  foreign  life  insurance  companies  now  do¬ 
ing  business  in  this  State  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  made  in  1907  is  6.46 
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per  cent.,  whereas  the  average  rate  on  loans  made  in  Texas 
in  1911  is  7.20  per  cent.,  an  increase  during  the  four  years 
of  about  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.” 

Again,  in  comparing  their  own  State  with  Oklahoma,  the 
Commission  said  further: 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  average  interest  rate  charged  by 
these  very  same  companies  on  $7,700,000  of  Oklahoma 
mortgage  loans  during  the  year  1907  was  6.18  per  cent., 
whereas  for  the  year  1911  the  average  rate  charged  by  them 
on  Oklahoma  loans  was  5.93  per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  one- 
fifth  of  1  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

“In  other  words,  while  the  Texas  rate  was  increasing 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.,  the  Oklahoma  rate  was  de¬ 
creasing  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  while  the  average  rate 
in  Texas  to-day  is  7.2  per  cent.,  that  in  Oklahoma  is  5.98 
per  cent.,  a  difference  of  1.22  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
the  Texas  people  are  paying  on,  say,  $50,000,000  of  mort¬ 
gage  loans  $610,000  per  year  in  interest  more  than  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  the  Texas  rate  had  been  reduced 
as  low  as  the  Oklahoma  rate,  instead  of  being  increased 
during  the  last  four  years.” 

More  than  this,  the  complaints  of  the  Farmers’  Union  in 
that  State  against  the  high  interest  rate  evidence  the 
scarcity  of  money  for  investments.  This  need  was  pub¬ 
licly  voiced  by  a  statesman  in  Dallas,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  as  published  in  the  Dallas  News  a  few  months 
since,  spoke  as  follows : 

“We  know  that  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Gulf  and  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  cry  in  this  State 
for  money — money  to  develop  the  State.  We  need  money 
to  build  railroads,  money  to  build  interurbans,  money  to 
develop  our  lands.  We  need  money  for  a  thousand  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes. 

“Our  need  is  known  throughout  the  financial 
world,  Texas  pays  the  highest  interest  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  We  all  know  that  Texas  offers  as  good 
security  as  any  State.  I  believe  that  $500,000,000  could  be 
loaned  in  Texas  within  the  next  six  months  on  real  estate, 
and  the  property  would  be  worth  twice  the  loan.  Every 
community  is  crying  for  railroad  development.  Why  can’t 

WE  GET  THIS  MONEY?” 
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One  reason  why  I  believe  Texas  is  not  getting  the  money 
is  because  it  keeps  this  law  on  the  books.  Once  it  lets  down 
the  bars  and  invites  capital  in,  and  puts  insurance  com¬ 
panies  upon  the  same  plane  as  it  does  other  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  it  may  expect  to  get  relief. 

For  my  part  1  do  not  want  my  State  to  undergo  this  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  person,  except 
money  lenders,  who  wish  the  rate  of  interest  raised,  or 
stock  promoters,  who  think  their  business  would  be  in¬ 
creased  thereby,  should  demand  in  any  State  the  passage  of 
such  a  law. 

In  Mississippi  we  are  securing  a  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  investments.  On  December  31,  1913,  taking  the 
figures  from  twenty-three  companies,  we  had  in  mortgage 
loans,  policy  loans,  collateral  loans,  State,  county  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  bonds  and  money  deposited  in  Mississippi  banks, 
almost  $10,000,000.  If  we  should  consider  interstate  rail¬ 
road  bonds  on  any  fair  pro  rata  basis,  this  amount  would 
be  increased  by  six  or  eight  million  dollars.  I  hope  to  see 
this  amount  increased  naturally  and  normally  a  few  million 
yearly.  I  expect  it  will  be,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am  not 
going  to  agitate  for  a  law  which  will  put  a  premium  on  one 
kind  of  investment  securities  and  blacklist  another. 

I  am  glad  to  see  life  insurance  companies  loaning  money 
at  6  per  cent,  upon  the  Delta  plantations  and  the  small 
farms  and  city  real  estate  in  Mississippi.  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  absorbing  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  these  same  companies  should  not 
invest  in  corporate  securities,  for  I  realize  that  my  State 
still  needs  development.  It  needs  more  steam  and  electric 
roads  to  make  its  lands  valuable.  Its  system  of  transpor¬ 
tation  is  not  perfect  yet,  and  could  be  greatly  developed 
to  the  benefit  of  our  citizens,  and,  as  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  hindering  or  endangering 
this  development  by  advocating  a  law  which  would  practi¬ 
cally  stop  all  insurance  company  investments  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  bonds  and  debentures  which  would  make  this  possi¬ 
ble. 

On  the  contrary,  I  will  continue  to  stand  for  a  free  field 
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and  no  favor  among  all  kinds  of  investments  and  among 
all  insurance  companies.  I  want  every  reputable,  solvent 
company  that  wishes  to  do  business  in  my  State,  the  State 
wants  them,  and  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  our  welcome  by 
insisting  on  impossible,  illogical  and  uneconomical  legisla¬ 
tion  such  as  this.  It  is  the  wish  of  every  man  to  see  his 
State  prosper,  but  few  there  are,  and  I  am  not  of  their 
number,  who  would  attempt  to  force  prosperity  by  perni¬ 
cious  class  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Until  the  policyholder,  the  most  vitally  interested  party, 
is  unmistakably  heard  from  affirmatively,  my  conscience  will 
not  permit  me  to  endorse  any  legislation  so  materially  af¬ 
fecting  him. 

In  this  age  of  referendums,  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  his 
day  in  court. 


